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The redbreast warbles still 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Wituiam Cowper, ‘Winter Noon” 


<> 


HOURS OF ADMISSION—ALWAYS FREE 


Daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday from 1 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 


From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 oclock, and every Sunday afternoon at 
4:00 oclock. —Cuarzes Hernrorn, Organist 


a> 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection a and museum 


objects when the men and women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
The Carneciz MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, MR. EINSTEIN! 


Albert Einstein has arrived in Pasadena, where 
he has happily associated himself with that 
illustrious group of American scientists which 
comprise Robert A. Millikan, Albert A. Michel- 
son, Max Farrand, George E. Hale, Walter S. 
Adams, and Edwin P. Hubble. Mr. Einstein and 
these other great men who have done as much as 
he has to enlarge the boundaries of physical knowl- 
edge have associated themselves in an undertaking 
to resurvey the universe, for that purpose making 
use of Andrew Carnegie’s 100-inch telescope on 
Mount Wilson, the largest in the world. The 
imperative problems which are now a matter of 
philosophical speculation and which affect our 
understanding of the atom, light, gravitation, 
electricity, the ether waves, and time and space 
will be studied by the supreme intelligence of this 
consecrated group, and the imagination can easily 
picture an astounding revelation which will start 
religion and science going hand in hand upon a 
new path of absolute knowledge. 


DROUTH AGAIN 


In answer to an inquiry from one of its readers 
as to the proper spelling and pronounciation of the 
word which signifies a prolonged dry spell, the 
CarneGcig MaGazine settled the question, as it 
autocratically thought, in a high and mighty 
style, once and for all, by going back to the early 
English usage. It quoted a rhyme from Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre,’’ thus: 

‘And crickets sing at the oven’s mouth, 
E’er the blither for their drouth."’ 

The Magazine is still receiving letters from the 
unsatisfied, who refer to President Hoover, the 
New York Times, and the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
as using the word in this form—drought—which 
the Magazine characterized as a barbarism. It isa 
barbarism, unjustified and unauthorized in any of 
the original sources of the English language. And 
against the list which our readers send us, headed 
by President Hoover, we gleefully recite the names 
of Secretary Mellon, the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Pittsburgh Press, William Shakespeare, and the 
Carnecie MaGazine as using the word in its only 
accurate, historic, and euphonious form- drouth, 
rhyming with mouth. 

GOOD WORDS 
Dear CARNEGIE: 

I am finding the little Magazine to be making 
friends almost weekly, and I never fail to have it 
commented on and highly complimented by every 
friend to whom I send it. 

—Joun L. Porter 


MR. FOSDICK’S FAMOUS SPEECH 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Will you please send me “International Implica- 
tions of the Economic Depression,”’ by Raymond 
B. Fosdick, quoted so often at the Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War. 

~(Mrs. R. J.) Maser J. Hupetson 
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THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PITTSBURGH 


By Witrrep A. Reapio, Vice President of the Association 


Mr. Readio, himself a painter of great sincerity and ability, has been vice president of the Associ- 
ated Artists and a member of its board of directors for the past four years. He received his degree in 
Painting and Decoration at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, later joined the faculty there, and last 
year was appointed chairman of the department in which he gained his own artistic training. The fine 
development of this division in recent years is due in large measure to his active influence. His contact 
with established Pittsburgh artists through the Association coupled with his experience with the stu- 
dent artists in the School of Fine Arts gives him a vantage ground from which to view local art prog- 


ress, and makes his well-taken points in this article doubly impressive. 


Mr. Readio exhibits annually 


in the Associated Artists show, this year having three paintings to his credit. | 


Since the twenty- 
first annual ex- 
hibition of the 
Associated Artists 
of Pittsburgh, 
now on view in 
the galleries of 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute, is the 
most important 
evidence of art 
effort in this city, 
it seems an ap- 
propriate time to raise the oft-discussed 
question of the relation of the artist to 
his community. 

This is by no means a simple question 
that can be answered with finality. The 
artist is certain that he desires, and 
hopes that he deserves, both economic 
and spiritual support. The American 
community is somewhat less certain as 
to his value and importance. It may 
think of him as interesting and faintly 
romantic, a bit impractical and by no 
means a part of its everyday concerns. 
It may reserve him for special occasions 
which sometimes never come, and shirk 
its responsibility by asking posterity to 
place him in its scale of values. If the 
artist accepts this community attitude, 
he makes pleas for patronage and prays 
for another Medici. If he does not 
accept it, he sets about finding the many 
ways in which his special insight, 
though he exercises it for his own 
satisfaction, can operate for the benefit 
of many. Let us return to the local 
phases of the problem. 


We are heartened to note that our 
local association of artists is, according 
to its constitution, for the “‘encourage- 
ment and support of art in all its 
branches among its members and 
others." Perhaps, then, we may find 
in this annual exhibition some answer 
to our perplexity as to what the artist 
is doing for us and what, accordingly, 
he may ask us to do for him perhaps in 
return. 

The visitor to this exhibition will 
find some three hundred works con- 
sisting chiefly of paintings in oil, sup- 
plemented by water colors, black and 
whites, and sculpture. Picked by a 
visiting jury, the work as a whole 
easily equals in quality that displayed 
in local exhibitions elsewhere. Though 
this high standard has been frequently 
commented on by discriminating visitors 
from other cities, it is not the particular 
aspect of the show which the reader is 
now asked to ponder. Rather let him 
ask himself two questions. How far 
does the work shown here integrate it- 
self with this community's activities, 
and to what extent does this exhibition 
fairly represent the arts at present 
practiced hereabout? 

As has been noted before, this exhi- 
bition consists almost entirely of pic- 
tures. At their best, these can vastly 
extend the spectator’s vision and per- 
form for him a function which he can- 
not achieve for himself: that of making 
tangible the significance of the worlds 
of reality and fancy. This extension of 
visual experience brings with it the 
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A POT OF FERN 
By RayMmonp S. SimBoui 
First Honor and Prize Award ($150 


benefits of the penetration and assimi- 
lative vision which form the equip- 
ment of the pictorial artist. Valuable 
though this is, it scarcely embraces 
all of the ways in which the arts can 
enrich human life. A little scrutiny of 





GOLDENROD 
By JoHN Kucera 
Third Honor and Prize Award ($50 
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MY FIRST LESSON 
By JosepH Meyer 
Second Honor and Prize Award ($100 

the past gives ample evidence that the 
arts touch and enhance other human 
activities at many points. The present 
shows the same. No one can doubt that 
almost everything we possess, from the 
buildings that house us and the motor 
cars in which we ride to the 
commonest articles of daily 
use, gains immeasurably 
from the perception of the 
artist. No longer are we 
satisfied with a motor car 
that merely ‘‘takes you there 
and brings you back.’’ So 
the artist helps the mechani- 
cal designer to make a ma- 
chine that will express ex- 
ternally its suave dynamic 
quality, and we show our 
approbation by trading in 
the old one. Such instances 
could be multiplied almost 
endlessly. It is important to 
add that this defines the 
artist not in terms of the 
medium employed, as paint, 
stone, or metal, but rather 
in terms of the viewpoint 
which guides him in fash- 
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ioning these materials. 
Such indeed was the 
attitude of Renaissance 
society in which the 
artist turned readily 
from painting and sculp- 
ture to design a coach, 
decorate a ewer, or plan 
a uniform for the guard. 
All these and many more 
were worthy fields to be 
explored by the creative 
mind. If we accept the 
lasting evidence of this 
and many another high 
period of art history, we 
must count the current 
exhibition of the Asso- 
ciated Artists as lacking 
in too many of these 
manifestations of the 
arts integrated with our 
community life. The 
Mexican Arts just held further enforces 
this view. While to our industrialized 
world it may more resemble a glimpse 
of the past than the present, it cannot 
fail to impress us with its evidence of a 





MRS. LITTLE 
By M. Louise PersHinc 
Art Society of Pittsburgh Prize ($100 





FAMILY GROUP 
By Miiprep FLoyp ScuMertz 


One of the Winning Group of Oils—Carnegie Institute Prize ($250 


Exhibition of 


widespread impulse to translate a feel- 
ing for a finer order into the material 
nearest to hand—whether it be a 
plaster wall or a bunch of rushes. Such 
an impulse inevitably assists art to 
attach itself to life. That contemporary 


a | 





MYSELF 


By SamMugv Baer FILNER 


Drawing or Print Prize ($50) 
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STILL LIFE 
By Muriet D. Warp 
Pittsburgh School of Design Prize ($25 


life is more complex is scant reason for 
dismissing these diverse manifestations 
of the art spirit. If we are to resolve 
our all but chaotic surroundings, it will 
come from the pervasion of this crea- 
tive attitude. 

A visitor to this exhibition of the 
Associated Artists, were he a stranger to 
this city and its activities, might infer 
that there are hereabout no arts but 
painting and its handmaidens to be 
‘supported and encouraged.’’ This is 
not the case. At the present time Pitts- 
burgh can point with pride to her active 
architects as well as to a small but 
vigorous group of creative workers in 
stained glass, wrought iron, carved 
wood, jewelry, ceramics, and textiles. 
To them these materials which they 
fashion are as truly art mediums as are 
paint and canvas to the painter. Under 
their hands the metal, glass, or clay 
takes on a meaning transcending the 
utility which it serves. Thus that which 
we bought for use is treasured for the 
enduring attributes of art. Certainly the 
difference between the ceramics sold by 
Woolworth and those produced by 
Cowan does not lie in the degree to 
which they are useful, nor yet in the 
quality of the materials from which 


they are made. Rather is it 
found in the measure of the 
artistic concept which 
guided their production an 
makes of Cowan's work ; 
lasting satisfaction. If, ex- 
cepting architecture, we call 
these the decorative arts, 
we must not forget that by 
this classification we indi- 
cate their close relation to 
many phases of everyday 
life. Greater knowledge of 
their function would con- 
vince us that the Associated 
Artists are ill-advised to 
omit such potential vitality 
from that which it encour- 
ages. 
The wiser attitude of the 
Renaissance community to- 
ward its artists finds its 
counterpart in at least one American 
city today. Thanks to its broad view of 
its obligations, the Cleveland Museum 
of Art shows in its galleries each year a 
just cross section of the art activity of 
that city. There one finds recognition 
of the varied arts that contribute to the 
cultural life of the community. No 
narrow definition limits their showing 


NUDE 
By WitiiaM R. SHuLGOLD 
Euphemia Bakewell Memorial Prize ($50 
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SADDLE MOUNTAIN NEAR MONTEREY 
By W. J. HoLtanp 
Camilla Robb Russell Memorial Water-color Prize ($25) 


of the visual arts to pictorial expression 
and forgets the necessary complements 
of decorative and structural work. 
Wisely they have chosen the slogan 

“Cleveland has faith in her artists’’ and 
clearly have they demonstrated that, 
given an opportunity, the artistic effort 
not only becomes more widespread but 
integrates itself in a more thorough way 
with the varied phases of the city’s 
life. 

It should be clear by this time that 
this is no plea to “‘help the poor artist." 
While he truly deserves a self-respecting 
place in the community as one of its 
most valuable assets, we are, for the 
moment, concerned with his point of 
contact with the rest of the world 
through the exhibition. In Cleveland 
the way has been paved by the foresight 
of museum executives. In Pittsburgh 
the responsibility for a comprehensive 
view rests squarely on the Associated 
Artists. While the Carnegie Institute 
lends every support and provides the 
fine galleries in which the present ex- 
hibition is held, the policy and the 
viewpoint it implies emanate entirely 
from the artists themselves. There are 
signs here, as elsewhere, that another 


Renaissance is on the way. If this has 
any significance, it is that art in all its 
forms is going to touch everyone’s life 
more frequently and vitally. Whether 
or not one subscribes to a democratic 
ideal in art, it must be realized that the 
wide-flung net of contemporary inter- 
change in other fields of human endeavor 
will in the future make it impossible 
for living art to immure itself aloof. If 
the Associated Artists wish to be related 
in vital fashion to the city which they 
represent and interpret, they will do well 
to espouse a broader definition of the 
arts which they propose to ‘encourage 
and support.”’ 

The exhibition opened on February 
12 and will continue until March 12 
The Jury of Selection and Awards was 
composed of Wayman Adams and 
William J. Glackens, both of New 
York City; and Francis Chapin, of 
Kenilworth, Illinois. From almost 800 
entries they have selected 390 for ex- 
hibition. 


WHY DO WE THINK? 
The brain, in so far as it is merely matter, does 
not think. Something—we must find out what— 
makes it think. 


—Sir O--ver LopGe 
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THE LINNAEUS MICROSCOPE 
By W. J. HoLttanp 


For a great many years the Carnegie Museum has had on display two valuable microscopes which 


were loaned to it by Jacob F. Henrici 


one of the Culpepper type and the other of high scientific im- 
portance because it was once owned by the great Swedish naturalist, Carl von Linné. 


When Mr. Henrici 


died in November it was found that he had most geneorusly willed these instruments to the Carnegie 


Institute. 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Linnaeus, Dr 


This makes it appropriate to say that on May 23, 1907, on the celebration of the two-hun- 
. Holland was invited by the New York Academy of 
Sciences to participate in the commemorative exercises, 


and it was on this occasion that he read the 


following illuminating paper on the Linnaeus microscope. 


STANDING in a 
case in the Car- 
negie Museum is 
an ancient micro- 
scope. It was at 
one time in the 
possession ot 
Jacob Henrici, 
the head of the 
Economite Socie- 
ty. The Econo- 
mites are a com- 
munistic society, 
which was founded by George Rapp, 
who was born in Wirtemberg in the 
vear 1770. The object of the society 
was, so far as possible, to return to the 
teachings of primitive Christianity, as 
understood by them. Encountering the 
opposition of the civil authorities in 
Europe, the Economites migrated to 
America in 1803, and first established 
themselves in Butler County, Pennsy]- 
vania, 
what was at that time a region of al- 
most unbroken forests a village, to 
which they gave the name of Harmony. 
It stood upon the banks of the Cone- 
quenessing Creek. In 1817 they re- 
moved to the banks of the Wabash 
River, in Indiana, and founded a settle- 
ment which they called New Harmony. 
Financial difficulties led to the sale of 
the tract of land which they had ac- 
quired in Indiana, and it was purchased 
by Robert Owen and his associates, 
among whom were William ,Maclure 
and Thomas Say—nomina venerabilia! 
Owen and his colleagues attempted upon 
another basis to form a communistic 


where they built in the midst of 


society at New Harmony. The Econo- 
mites under Rapp returned to Penn- 
sylvania, and on the banks of the Ohio 
in Beaver County, seventeen miles 
northwest of Pittsburgh, they built the 
town of Economy, and ultimately be- 
came prosperous and rich. The old 
microscope was for years hidden away 
in a cupboard at the Administration 
House at Economy, and a few years ago 
was transferred to the Carnegie Mu- 
seum by Jacob F. Henrici, a nephew of 


THE LINNAEUS MICROSCOPE 
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the head of the Economite Society, the 
successor of Rapp. 

But what has this to do with Carl 
von Linné? 

In a small drawer in the stand or base 
of the microscope is pasted a piece of 
paper which is yellow with age. Upon 
it is an inscription which is now only 
in part easily legible, but which upon 
careful scrutiny proves to be as follows: 


Atrox lapeti genus 
Ignem fraude mala gentibus intulit. 
*” * * * 


Nil mortalibus ardui est. * 
Hor. Carm. Lib. I, 3 
In perpetuam memoriam consuetudinis quam 
cum dulcissimo sodali Carolo Linne 
Parisiis habebat hoc ab eo amicitiae donum 
accepit Mense Augusto MDCCXXXVIII 


—Bernardus Jussieus 


There is nothing to tell how the 
microscope which Linnaeus gave to his 
friend Bernard Jussieu came into the 
possession of Jacob Henrici. In the 
Proceedings of the American Society 
of Microscopists, Volume IX, page 214, 
Jacob F. Henrici states that the micro- 
scope is said to have belonged to Frede- 
trick Rapp, one of the founders of the 
society, a nephew of George Rapp, who 
came over from Germany in 1804, and 
who died at Economy in 1834. He is 
said to have been a man of much in- 
tellectual culture. In conversation with 
Mr. Henrici, he informs me that the 
statement made by him was in error. 
Since publishing that account of the 
microscope, he ascertained from the late 
Dr. Benjamin Feicht, who was a phy- 
sician at Economy, that it was the prop- 
erty of a German physician, who came 
to Economy from the fatherland in 
destitute circumstances and in poor 
health, and who died there. The 
microscope was among his effects at 
the time of his death, and as he had no 
known relatives on either side of the 
Atlantic, it remained in the possession 
of Jacob Henrici, who gave it to his 


x . 

The Savage tribe of Japhet 

By an evil device brought fire to the nations. 
6-2 i 


Nothing for mortals is tc be burned. 


nephew, who, as above stated, trans- 
ferred it to the custody of the Carnegie 
Museum. 

Whatever the story of the micro- 
scope, its inscription recalls the fact, 
known to all biographers of Linnaeus, 
that the immortal Swede spent the 
summer of the year 1738 in the city of 
Paris, where he formed an enduring 
friendship with Bernard Jussieu, at that 
time the indefatigable and masterful 
curator of the Royal Gardens, who had 
already sketched the outline of the 
natural system of the classification of 
plants, which in later years was elabo- 
rated and published to the world by his 
brilliant nephew and pupil, Antoine 
Laurent Jussieu, in his great work the 
““Genera Plantarum,’’ which issued 
from the press in 1789. 

In place of a formal address in which 
it might be attempted in glittering 
phrase to proclaim the measureless ser- 
vices of ‘‘the father of modern botany,’ 
and for that matter, of modern zool- 
ogy, the Carnegie Museum prefers to 
submit on this commemorative occasion 
these lines, accompanied by a picture of 
the microscope which Bernard Jussieu 
received ‘‘as a perpetual reminder of the 
social intercourse which he had in 
August, 1738, with his most delightful 
comrade, Carl Linné.”’ 


A BIT OF IRONY 
Of course universities are full of knowledge. 
The freshman brings a little in, and the seniors take 
none away; and knowledge accumulates. 
-A. Lawrence Lowi 


SCHOLARSHIP BENEFIT 
PLAY 


T= Women’s Scholarship Organiza- 
tion of Carnegie Tech will hold its 
annual benefit at the Alvin Theater on 
Monday evening, February 23, when 
A. A. Milne’s popular play, ‘Michael 
and Mary,”’ will be presented. As this 
organization have not taken over the 
entire Theater but will get credit only 
for the tickets they sell, any tickets 
desired should be ordered from them 
directly by mail. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


A Review of Barnabas Dienes’ ‘‘Two Cheeks to Slap’ 
Given in the Tech Little Theater 


By Harotp GeoGuHeEGAN, Professor of the History of Art 


THERE is a Class 
in play-writing 
at the Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology, and from 
time to time the 
Department of 
Drama gives one 
of the budding 


dramatists of 


which this class 

is composed an 

opportunity to 
see how his effort looks in performance. 
It is, as everyone knows, of inestimable 
value to a playwright—even an ex- 
perienced one—to see his work actually 
perfo. med, and it is very rare that a 
play emerges at the first public perfor m- 
ance in the shape it bore at its first 
rehearsal. Scenes which were interest- 
ing to read do not hold in performance; 
characterization has to be pointed up; 
explanatory passages are found to be 
unnecessary or, on the other hand, may 
have to be elaborated. The weeks of re- 
hearsal are of more value to the young 
playwright than months of rewriting 
and discussion, especially if his play re- 
ceives the careful and conscientious di- 
rection which Mr. Wallace has given 
to this recent production. 

The author of ‘*Two Cheeks to Slap” 
is the Reverend Barnabas Dienes, a 
young minister, Hungarian by birth. 
He came to this country soon after the 
War, studied for the ministry at a semi- 
nary in New Jersey, has been pastor in a 
Hungarian church at Brownsville, and 
is at present in charge of a church, like- 
wise Hungarian, at Homestead. He is 
now preparing to take his M.A. degree 
at Tech. His congregations have con- 
sisted chiefly of foreign workers in the 


John, 


steel mills, and it is from the mills that 
he draws his characters in the first 
by far the best—part of this play. 

“Two Cheeks to Slap’’ is a kind of 
realistic parable, told twice over, with 
the milieu varying but the characters 
remaining essentially the same. 

John, the owner of the cheeks which 
are slapped so hard and so continuously, 
loves all his fellow men, tries to help 
and comfort them, and to ‘‘make them 
understand.’’ He lives with the other 
millhands—Joe, Pete, Smithy, and Red 

in the disreputable boarding house of 
Mary Brown. Into this unsavory place 
comes the smooth-spoken William, who 
sells the men nonexistent lots, makes 
love to Mary, and then decamps with 
her savings and the savings of the men 
which have been intrusted to her. 
discovering her distress, reaches 
down to his shoe and takes out two 
thousand dollars, which he hands over 
to her. She is touched and accepts the 
money. But she thinks that he is 
putting on airs of superiority and con- 
descension; and generally misunder- 
standing his motives, she flies into a 
rage and drives him from the house. 
At the risk of his own life he then 
saves his fellow worker Joe from falling 
into afurnace. Joe also finds the weight 
of gratitude too heavy and hits him 
over the head. The boss intervenes. 


and 


John makes excuses for his ruffianly 


comrade and gets laid off for his pains. 
He leaves the mill bewildered, mutter- 
ing: ‘I don’t get it honest.” 
We next see him in an amusement 
park trying to persuade the street girl 
Clo that she is better than she thinks 
herself. She too misunderstands, im- 
agines she is being pitied and leaves 
him. While he is trying to follow her, 
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Mary and her lodgers arrive. When 
John tries to calm the anger of the 
drunken Smithy, he is hurled against 
an iron structure and is killed. 

John now finds himself in the presence 
of the Eternal Timekeeper. 
this is Heaven, and is surprised at find- 
ing no angeils—'‘beautiful girls with 
wings not that I ever cared much 
for girls.” The Timekeeper explains 
that Heaven is ‘losing oneself com- 
pletely in the ongoing life process 
Heaven is to exist without time and 
without memory.”’ 

Joun: What good then is existence if I exist for 
myself alone? 

Timexeeper: For the whole. 

Joun: The whole is bunk. I 
I must go back. 

TIMEKEEPER: There is too much of the man left 
in you. 

Joun: (With triumph) Men! men! men! 

Timexeeper: Oh, yeah! They love you so much? 

Joun: I love them. 

TimeKEEPER: YOu poor sap. 

Joun: Poor! They are poor. How can poor 
people be good? How can poor —_ under- 
stand? Give them a break, a decent break. 


wanta remember. 


The upshot is that John is allowed to 
return to earth as a rich mill owner. 


All the persons of the first part, or 
rather persons bearing the same names 
and with the same basic characteristics, 


reappear. Mary is now John’s wife and 
flirts with William, transformed into 
a blasé man of the world, who makes 
a living by sponging on rich women; 


He asks if 


Joe still boasts and brags; Pete reels 
drunkenly through cabarets and night 
clubs, where Clo is now a dancer. 
Smithy and Red rather incongruously 
occupy much the same positions as they 
did in the first part. As before, John 
is cheated and laughed at, misunder- 
stood and despised by the people that 
he is trying to benefit. His wife de- 
ceives him; his colleagues work against 
him; the workers to whom he has 
handed over the mills insist on making 
munitions for export to China, and 
finally declare to him: ‘‘The mills are 
ours you're working for us 

or you're fired."” Pressed on all sides 
and more bewildered than ever, John 
finally gives up and shoots himself. 
Once more he appears in the. presence 
of the Eternal Timekeeper. 

This time John seems willing to 
accept the definition that ‘Heaven is 
to be consciously and willingly a part 
of the great Mill,”’ but he is impelled to 
ask for permission to go to earth once 
more to impart his new-found knowl- 
edge. The Timekeeper loses patience 
and disappears, and the curtain falls, 
with John apparently rejected by both 
Heaven and earth. 

“Two Cheeks to Slap’’ is by far the 
most ambitious and, in my opinion, the 
most interesting play that the play- 
writing class has as yet produced. It 
would be foolish to expect a first play 


STUDENT PLAYERS IN ‘‘TWO CHEEKS TO SLAP’ 
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to be a model of workmanship, and 
this one is no exception. The drama is 
often weighted down by the author's 
thesis. 
too extreme. The Tolstoyan John is 
too shiningly good, and other char- 
acters too unbelievably odious. The 
language is a strange mixture of slang 
and literary English: the Eternal Time- 
keeper besprinkles his speech with 

‘Oh, yeah!’ and ‘‘pipe down’ and 
“poor sap,’ and millworker John is 
guilty of such phrases as ‘‘this Heaven 
of personal satisfaction.’’ Some of the 
characters—notably William—express 
—— in almost impossibly stilted 

ech. 

All these strictures apply to the 
second part of the play. The earlier 
mill scenes are admirably written. 
Mary and her lodgers are living people, 
frankly and unsentimentally presented. 
Their humor is inherent in their parts; 
there is a welcome abstention from 
‘“wise-cracking.’’ Their innocently pro- 
fane, half-articulate speech with the 
curious suggestion of a foreign language 
behind it 1s racy and convincing and as 


far removed from the speech of the 


stage-foreigner as possible. Mr. Dienes 
knows his people and has the skill to 
make us know them, too. The scene 
in the mill, which was extremely well 
acted and directed, seemed to me as 
vivid and original as anything I have 
seen on the stage for a long time. The 
two scenes in Mr. Dienes’ singularly 
unattractive Heaven—once you accept 
the idea—are well done, too. The 
contrast between the distant impersonal 
voice of the Timekeeper and John’s 
stumbling human speech is finely 
marked. The second part, as I have 
already said, is not so satisfactory. 
Joe and Pete are less convincing as rep- 
resentatives of big business than as 
millworkers; Mary as a languid mil- 
lionairess even less so, and I absolutely 
refuse to believe in William as the 
hedonistic ‘‘lounge-lizard.’"" The char- 
acters are too obviously the mouth- 
piece of the author. John’s plans for 
reforming the world are too nebulous. 


The characterization is often | 


One feels that one is dealing with ideas 
rather than with human beings and 
on the stage at any rate—I have 
judice in favor of human beings. 

But Mr. Dienes has something to say 

-this is no casual experiment in play- 
making—and he says it with all his 
might. ‘‘Two Cheeks to Slap’’ is a 
sincere piece of work, written, I feel 
sure, because its author felt he must 
write it and not with any idea of a 
popular success. 

The author was fortunate in having 
Chester Wallace to direct his work. 
‘Two Cheeks to Slap’ belongs to that 
class of play which seems to have a 
special appeal for Mr. Wallace. I re- 
member with pleasure his productions 
of William Vaughan a “Faith 
Healer’’ and Brieux’s “‘False Gods’’— 
plays with the same basic idea. I can 
hardly imagine more sympathetic and 
understanding direction. 

The play is in many scenes. The 
action of the first part takes us from 
squalid street to dingy lodging house, 
from the roar of the mill to the blatant 
gayety of the amusement park. These 
changes take place in darkness, a dark- 
ness filled with the clangor and noise of 
the mill, a device which tends to make 
the action seem continuous and to pre- 
serve the unity of the mood. The mill 
scene with its blazing furnace and its 
rows of overhead lights stretching out 
eer into the farthest distance, 
and the amusement park with its sug- 
gestion of fantastic structures, although 
produced with the simplest means— 
simple when they are explained to you 

were enormously effective. Lloyd 
Weniger and George Kimberley, scenic 
and technical directors respectively, are 
much to be congratulated on their 
work. The acting, especially in the con- 
certed scenes, was good; some, mostly 
on the part of the women, very good. 

May we see many more home prod- 
ucts on the stage of the Little Theater 
if they are as interesting as this vision 
of what the author calls on his pro- 
gram: “‘The Pittsburgh district with 
what is under and above it!”’ 


a pre- 
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A YEAR AT SOUTHAMPTON ISLAND 


By GeorGce Mixscu SUTTON 


Mr. Sutton has made the study of birds his life work. As an ornithologist he was connected with 
the staff of the Carnegie Museum for several years and subsequently became chief of Research and In- 
formation under the Board of Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania. He was a member of four ex- 
peditions to the Labrador Peninsula, all directed by W. E. Clyde Todd, curator of Ornithology of the 
Museum, prior to his own exploration of Southampton, which constitutes a most noteworthy under- 
taking in Arctic biological investigations. His trip was underwritten by John Bonner Semple, trustee 
of the Carnegie Institute. The scientific collections which Mr. Sutton brought back are perhaps the 
best that have ever been made in those regions, and the bulk of them are to be preserved in the Carnegie 
Museum. Added to these highly significant results is a fine set of water colors of birds in their native 


haunts. 


Mr. Sutton received his artistic training under the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes and is justly 


recognized as one of the foremost artists specializing in the painting of birds. | 


Every traveler 
in the Far North 
acknowledges 
the charm of the 
treeless tundra— 
north of the tim- 
ber line in the 
Arctic—the clear 


atmosphere, and 
the many-mood- 
ed sea; but none 
can explain this 


charm. My year 
in the Hudson Bay region at Southamp- 
ton was not without its difficulties and 
dangers: it is not pleasant to recall the 
bitter cold, the ae slowness of dog- 
team traveling, the loneliness of winter 
storm-weather, and the monotony of 
canned or stale foods; but somehow, in 
spite of all these, I think of Southamp- 
ton as a land of clean-edged beauty, of 
freedom from trivialities, and of peace- 
ful friendliness. 

I remember Southampton thus, not 
because the sea, sky, and mossy barrens 
were more attractive there than else- 
where in the Arctic; nor because the 
fauna and flora were intrinsically more 
interesting, but because on Southamp- 
ton I learned to love the people with 
whom I worked—the Trading Post 
factor, Sam Ford, and his son; the two 
Roman Catholic missionaries; and the 
happy, kind-hearted Eskimos. There 
were not many of us on Southampton’s 
19,000-square-mile expanse. There were 


138 natives—men, women, and children 
counted—besides us five white men. 
And we all worked together in collect- 
ing and preserving the animals and 
plants which we found on our island. 

My headquarters were established on 
August 17, 1929, at the Hudson's Bay 
Company Trading Post at Coral Iniet. 
Here, in a small, neat, white frame 
house, I had a workroom, and here we 
outfitted our several expeditions to 
various parts of the Island. To the west 
of the Post the country was exceedingly 
flat; to the north and east it was more 
rugged, and in the distance could be 
seen the perpetually snow-filled gulches 
in the high country bordering Fox 
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ARCTIC FLOWERS: DRYAS OCTOPETALA 


Channel. It was late summer; the 
butterflies were gone, though a few 
flowers persisted; and the birds, for the 
most part, were silent. 

My first subexpedition was to Cape 
Low. This more than 200-mile trip, 
to the Cape and return, was made in a 
motor boat which the Company let me 
use. My principal reason for going to 

Cape Low was to find the summer home 
of the famous blue goose, whose nest 


and eggs were at that time unknown to 


science. We saw hundreds of lesser 


AMAULIK AND MUCKIK AT EAST BAY 


NEST OF A SNOWY OWL 


snow and blue geese but found no nest- 
ing ground. On September 3, while at 
Cape Low, we saw tremendous migra- 
tory flocks of these geese pass south- 
eastward toward Coats Island. Our 
survey of this region made it apparent 
to me that the nesting ground of the 
blue goose was somewhere to the north- 
ward, probably at Cape Kendall, or 
along the shores of the Bay of Gods 
Mercy. We encountered hordes of shore 
birds—Hudsonian curlews, sanderlings, 
turnstones, and sandpipers and plovers 
of several varieties. Every day we saw 
scores of jaegers- -dignified pomarines, 
dashing parasitics, and the all but 
dainty long-tails. We returned from 
Cape Low on September 9. 

Almost immediately we set out for 
Seahorse Point, the southeasternmost 
corner of the Island. A jolly time we 
had—Jack Ford and I and four Aivilik 
Eskimo hunters. As we made our way 
through the gray-green water, schools 
of white whales, or kellilughak, came 
up from the depths to look at us with 
their small eyes, or to blow their strange, 
tin-panny sdéngs for our amusement; 
clouds of old squaw ducks rose on every 
hand, speeding along noisily, obliterat- 
ing the horizon; ugly, blood- -eyed 
walruses rose from the waves as if to 
warn us of their mighty strength and 
savage tusks; and huge black whales 
shot clear of the water to fall back with 
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a splash which seemed to drench the 
very sky. 

At Seahorse Point we met Nanook, 
the polar bear, in his rugged home. The 
Eskimos shot nine of the magnificent 
brutes. I secured a good collection of 
glaucous gulls, ravens, and duck hawks, 
and had one glimpse of a white gyrfal- 
con. In the course of our wanderings 
we came upon several islands which 
were not indicated on any of the maps 
which I had. These islands, I have 
subsequently ascertained, were probably 
first seen by William Baffin in 1615, for 
they appear to be shown on one of his 
charts; but it is questionable whether 
they have been seen by white men since 
that distant year, and they are, perhaps, 
in need of a name. I plan to suggest to 
the Geographical Board of Canada that 
two of these islands be named for Baffin 
himself in some way; that three small 
ones be named for Captain George Back, 
who with his stalwart crew lived 
through a miserable winter in the ice- 
filled, tide-tormented waters of Fox 
Channel (1836); and that one, the island 
whose outermost rocks probably form 


Seahorse Point, bear the name of John 
Bonner Semple, the man who made my 
year of collecting and exploration pos- 
sible by his interest and generosity. 

By the time we again reached the 
Post, on September 28, winter was all 
but upon us, though we had no heavy 


SEMIPALMATED PLOVER 


LITTLE AIVILIK GIRLS NEAR THEIR IGLOO 


snow until. October 3. By this time 
most of the birds were gone. Only a few 
snow buntings, pipits, and purple sand- 
pipers were seen. In some of the lakes 
young red-throated loons, yet unable to 
fly, lingered in ice-hemmed, tiny pools; 
their parents, returning with fish from 
the sea, landed heavily on the ice and 
skidded comically to the water. So far 
as I know, all these late broods near the 
Post finally made off in safety for the 
South. The last small bird of the sea- 
son, noted on November 2, was a hoary 
redpoll. 

In mid-November the Eskimos 
Amaulik Audlanat and Muckik took 
me on a caribou hunt to East Bay; and 


SNOW BUNTING 
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MEN AT THE ICE FLOE 
we had a great time. We lived in igloos, 
ate frozen raw fish, caribou, and seal, 
and I learned a little about driving the 
komatik’s dog-team, trapping foxes, 
and talking the Husky language. We 
lived through one savage gale which 


taught me something about patience. 
I do not know what I should have done 


without my warm, caribou-skin sleep- 
ing-bag. The natives shot several 
caribou and some of these we saved as 
specimens. Bird life was exceedingly 
scarce. 

Winter was not as tedious as I had 
expected it to be. I was exceedingly 
busy with my trapping and was out 
nearly every day when the weather was 
not too stormy. I was greatly inter- 
ested in the lemmings, hares, weasels, 
and arctic foxes, and caught a good 
series of all these. It was often cold, to 
be sure; but the thermometer did not 
register more than —60° during the sea- 
son; and much of the time it was not 
colder than—30°. Mr. Ford told me that 
the winter was unusually mild. During 
the short, dark days I trapped, wrote 
manuscript, painted water-color studies, 
learned a little of the Eskimo language, 
made plans for the spring, and read from 
Turgenev, Stevenson, Rupert Brooke, 


“BYE AND BYE,'’ ““‘TOMMY BRUCE,” 


AMAULIK, AND EVALOO 


Shakespeare, Walt Whitman, and my 
dictionary. The radio messages which 
came through were very friendly; they 
cheered and encouraged me. Both Jack 
and I got a thrill of a lifetime when my 
mother spoke and played to us, and 
when my Alma Mater’s orchestra 
played and the Beta boys from home 
sang songs I had learned so well years 
ago. Among the radio messages were 
many advising me that J. Dewey Soper 
had been successful during the summer 
of 1929 in finding the first nests of the 
blue goose on Baffin Island. Notes from 
the Carnegie Museum family were 
especially appreciated. Christmas greet- 
ings from Dr. Holland and Dr. Avinoff 
departed a little from the usual in that 
they stressed not the importance of my 
making the acquaintance of Santa Claus 
but of my making a good collection of 
butterflies! 

Station KkpKa did its best to relieve 
the tedium of the long winter; and the 
cheeriness of its announcers who read 
messages was very contagious. But the 
transmitting of messages concerning 
the discovery of the blue-goose nesting 
grounds on Baffin Island was of genuine 
importance. When these messages came 
through, I completely reorganized my 
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lans for the spring season, deciding to 
et the Eskimo, Tommy Bruce, go to 
Cape Kendall after blue geese and to re- 
main myself near the Post, so as to 
make a thorough collection of plants 
and insects and to visit the well-known 
nesting grounds at Prairie Point and at 
the head of South Bay. Had I myself 
gone to Cape Kendall I should have seen 
a great colony of blue geese, to be sure; 
but my collections would necessarily 
have been small, and they might have 
been lost in the flooded rivers. 

During the latter part of the winter 
we made three very interesting trips to 
the open floe, about twenty miles south 
of the Post. We traveled by dog team 
to the very edge of the great sheet of ice. 
Here we hunted seals and walruses and, 
on the last trip, witnessed the arrival 
of the first flocks of handsome king 
eiders. Jolly times we had at the floe! 
Once our dog team got away from 
Tommy Bruce and me, and we had a 
wild, headlong run through the rough 
ice. We never could have caught them 
had their traces not become entangled 
in the ice. 

In early June I decided to try to reach 
the high country to the northeast of the 
Post, and if possible, the 
cliff shores of Fox Chan- 
nel, where I hoped to 
find the white gyrfalcon 
nesting. This trip wasa 
dismal failure. We shot 
only one seal for dog 
food, and had little 
more than reached the 
cliff at Itiujuak when 
we were caught in a 
wild, four-day gale 
which almost demol- 
ished our old tent and 
buried the dogs. We 
caught a live fox, and 
secured some horned 
larks, redpolls, and a 
duck hawk; but we were 
glad enough to get back 
alive to the post. 

Winter passed with 
this firece gale. The 


““LITTLE PETER,’ AN AIVILIK LAD 
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warm sun struck down the deep drifts. 
Tommy Bruce bundled his family to- 
gether for a rush trip to Cape Kendall. 
Jack Ford and I made ready to reach the 
head of South Bay and Prairie Point 
before the rivers should break and the 
salt-water ice become impassable. Birds 
were returning on every hand. Snowy 
owls were hooting and ptarmigan 
cackling. Herring gulls, rising from the 
little islets on which they were later to 
nest, coursed over the snow-filled plains, 
searching for lemmings. Once the lakes 
began to thaw the ducks and loons re- 
turned, and the long days were riotous 
with the whistle of wings and the 
clamor of courtship cries. I was so 
excited and eager that I could hardly 
sleep. In fact, I didn’t sleep much. 
Tommy Bruce returned in July with 
some excellent blue goose material. By 
this time I had studied all the birds in 
the South Bay region and had located 
five colonies of the delicately beautiful 
Sabine’s gull. By the first of August I 
had a good collection. Material for a 
habitat group of black-throated loons 
had been assembled. Many photo- 
graphs had been taken. There were busy 
days of packing. My work all but done, 
I eagerly awaited the 
‘‘Nascopie,’’ and for 
word from home. 
Southampton is a 
memory now. Probably 
I shall never see again 
the happy-faced natives 
who helped me in so 
many ways; perhaps I 
shall never again see 
Sam Ford or Jack, who 
were my good friends 
through the winter. But 
they are all part of my 
life, and I part of theirs, 
and I cannot look at one 
bird collected or one 
little bit of moss from 
“our” island without 
thinking of them and 
hoping that all their 
days will be as happy as 
those we spent together. 
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MARY GLADSTONE’S BOOK 
A Review of her Diaries and Letters (E. P. Dutton and Company) 


etd GLapsToNE was the adoring 
daughter of the Prime Minister, 
William E. Gladstone, and she has, in 
her diaries, preserved a child’s portrait 
of a father whose character could not 
possibly have a flaw. She was the fifth 
child and the third daughter in a family 
of eight children. 
By the time she 
was seventeen she 
could speak and 
write French, Ital- 
ian, and German, 
and had acquired 
a proficiency in 
piano-playing. She 
followed her father 
everywhere and 
would listen by 
the hour to his 
speeches in a rap- 
ture of admiration, 
but when anyone 
else spoke, oratory 
had lost its hold 
on her. 

In running 
through the pages 
of this book, we 
come into intimate 
contact with near- 
ly all of the fa- 
mous people of 
Gladstone’s time. 
The Prime Minister’s house at 10 
Downing Street was the natural re- 
sort of the statesmen of Europe, while 
his stately residence at Hawarden was 
a place where the historians, poets, 
artists, musicians, and social leaders 
were proud to visit. Mary met all of 
these people, and she never failed to 
make a note in her faithful diary of 
their doings and sayings, and of her 
impressions of their characters. She 
must have been an attractive figure 
herself; for while Queen Victoria dis- 


MARY GLADSTONE ABOUT 1880 


tinctly disliked her father, she fre- 
quently extended her gracious and 
cordial attention to Mary; and the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward 
VII, and the other members of the royal 
family made Mary at all times a wel- 
come friend in their social life. 
During all those 
long periods when 
Gladstone was in 
power, Mary felt 
that the British 
Empire was un- 
aakabis secure; 
but when Disraeli 
rose to political 
victory, she be- 
lieved that disin- 
tegration and de- 
cay were going to 
be the sure fruits 
of his policy. 

The character of 
Gladstone, in spite 
of his daughter's 
idolatry, is not al- 
together a pleasing 
one. His religion 
came to him from 
the Church of Eng- 
land, and in spite 
of the liberal and 
humane tendencies 
of that faith, 
Gladstone himself, as a communicant, 
was bigoted, arrogant, and dictatorial. 
Whatever may have been his own weak- 
nesses, he had small pity for the trans- 
gressions of others. This is shown in 
his heartless treatment of Parnell: first, 
when Parnell, as the triumphant leader 
of the eighty-three Irish members, was 
holding Gladstone in irritating and 
insufferable check until the Prime 
Minister sent him to Kilmainham jail, 
threatening to quiet him by exhzu sting 

‘all the resources of civilization’’; and 
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later, and much more definitely, driving 
the Irish leader into disgrace and 
oblivion when the affair with Kitty 
O'Shea became public gossip by reason 
of her husband's suit for divorce. Glad- 
stone knew nothing of the quality of 
mercy, and wearing always an armor 
of self-righteousness, he was never able 
to look with compassion upon the 
frailties of others. 

But Mary’s book in its very nature is 
a work which carries pretty much its 
own review, and we enter upon its 
story to find that it is presenting itself 
before us like the episodes in a moving 
picture. 

Here is one of her earliest comments, 
and any reader who expects Disraeli to 
be well presented must take warning 
right now— 


Carton Terrace, July 9, 1864 

. . . We have had a most exciting time of it 
lately with the House of Commons. Last Mon- 
day I went there for five hours and, oh, how inter- 
esting it [Schleswig-Holstein debate] was. I 
cannot find words to express. Dizzy made a 
speech lasting two hours and fifty minutes. Papa 
spoke for an hour and 35 minutes—and the con- 
trast between the two! The first was simply full 
of stuff and nonsense, ungentlemanlike, and really 
inconsistent. The second was splendid. They say 
it was his best speech, and he did look so grand 
and noble when he got up and spoke, now with 
indignation, now with calmest contempt. It is 
enough to say that the right honorable gentle- 
man opposite, member for Buckinghamshire, got 
a thrashing such as he truly deserved. Fancy his 
accusing the Government of miserable incapacity 
and mimicking to his face Lord Russell. 


We get a glimpse of the treaty con- 
cerning Belgium which many years 
later was to bring England, and after- 
wards America, into the World War: 


Lonvon, August 8, 1870 
- . . To the H. of Commons when Papa an- 
nounced that a treaty had been made by England 
with France and Prussia for the protection of 
Belgium, England engaging in the event of either 
power attacking it, to join with the other in its 
defense. . . . 


Even a war, when England is not in 
it, is not worth while: 


HawarbkNn, February 4, 1871 
Papa held forth about the [Franco-Prussian] 
war, and about English nature as a rule. How 
full of stuff it was and yet how disgustingly lazy. 
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Disraeli gets it again, a few days 
later, although Mary must have got her 
information this time from her father. 


February 9 
— made a fine speech smashing Dizzy all to 
fits, but I wasn’t there. 


But, while Mary can see no virtue 
in him, Disraeli knocks out her father’s 
government. Those stupid members of 
Parliament—if they could only see the 
matter through her eyes! 


Lonpon, March 11 

Dizzy rose and made a thoroughly weak speech 
of an hour, followed by Papa who spoke for two 
hours. I suppose the most perfect speech as a 
whole he has ever made in his life, so full of tact, 
taste, in such good temper, and so clear, quiet, 
dignified, at the same time witty and sparkling, 
that one’s only feeling was that the whole House 
must be converted. But no—the division was 
frantically exciting and the result was a defeat by 
the Govt. by 3, received with a yell of triumph 
by the foolish victors. 


Mary, through her father’s exalted 
position, spent her life among the 
world’s greatest characters, and she 
gives us this view of Alfred Tennyson 
on a visit to the Gladstone home at 
Hawarden: 

October 31 

At 6 came Tennyson and his son Hallam, tired 
and cold. Sat between the two at dinner. He 
snubbed me once or twice, but was afterwards very 
amiable. He is exactly like Shakespeare to look 
at. The boy is nice and very light in hand and 
quickly interested; worships his Father and sits 
adoring. Some good conv. after dinner on Dante, 
Homer, and Shakespeare, with quotations in a 
sonorous voice. Both agreed as to Dante being 


progressive and reaching his climax in the Para- 
GOS <5: 


The next day the poet read his play, 
‘“Harold,”’ to the family, but with only 
partial success: 


It lasted about 2 hours and 3}, read with great 
vigor and power and evident enjoyment to him- 
self; now and then he paused to praise the passage 
or to ask an opinion. Papa seemed sleepy and 
not forthcoming, Willy rather giggling, Helen 
fierce, Eleanor (Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tennyson] rapt, 
dropping her work and sitting entranced. My- 
self rather on pins and needles for Papa, the boy 
motionless, but now and then referred to by his 
father and having to fill in a word or passage, 
actually knowing it all by heart. The Edith 
scenes are very tenderly done. The most dramatic 
is perhaps where Harold is entrapped into for- 
swearing himself to William of Normandy, and 
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perhaps the most powerful. The last scene dur- 
ing the battle is wonderfully vivid and exciting. 
Altogether it was a great thing to see and hear. 
We were forced to take no heed of such earthly 
things as luncheon. . . . 


But when the poet had gone and Mary 
ran to read the play again, her comment 
is, “‘It loses a good deal.”’ 

Later when Mary took some friends to 
see Tennyson, she says: ‘“Tennyson for- 
gets everybody and growls out, ‘Haven't 
an idea who you are!’ Very embarrass- 
ing for a shy individual.”’ 

At a London dinner, when she sat 
between Lord Landsdowne and Lord 
Lynington, she relates that she “‘got 
drunk with champagne to drown dull 
care,’ but she doesn’t mean drunk in 
a bad sense. 


She quotes Lord Acton thus on the 
death of George Eliot, who takes an 
odd fling at Shakespeare: 

Hawarben, January 1, 1881 

“In problems of life and thought wh. baffled 
Shakespeare disgracefully, her touch was unfail- 
ing. No writer ever lived who had anything like 
her power of manifold but disinterested and im- 
partially observant sympathy. If Sophocles or 
Cervantes had lived in the light of our culture, if 


Dante had prospered like Manzoni, Geo. Eliot 
might have had a rival... .’ 


Mary could feel no real sympathy 
for her father’s political foe, even in 
his death, and the intolerance of the re- 
ligion which she had absorbed from 
her father bursts forth here: 


Lonpvon, April 22 to 29 

To think of my never mentioning Ld. Beacons- 
field's death on Ap. 19 and all the consequent rush 
of highest flown praise. First-rate nonsense 
rampaged for a week. Papa telegraphed to offer 
a public funeral, but this was refused. Dr. 
Liddon's allusion was full of dignity and justice 
and there was something very awful in his con- 
cluding words: only in so far as they are like God 
will they be acceptable to God, or some such 
words. He quoted a German pessimist poet who 
said that “‘sadness and aspiration’’ were the chief 
ingredients of genuine universal poetry. The 
sermon was on the perplexities of life. 


She went frequently to the theater. 


June 15 
To “‘Othello.”’ It was some of it too awful, for 
Ellen Terry is the most lovely heartbreaking 
Desdemona. Booth has not quite the physique 
for Othello. Irving as Iago shows how he can 


act in his relations with Emilia. . . . Booth 
made a hesitating, grateful speech at the end (his 
brother assassinated Pres. Lincoln). . . . 


And here are two visits to see an 
American actress: 
November 21, 1883 
To the Lyceum to see the American actress, 
Miss [Mary] Anderson; she is very handsome, a 
lovely figure, but self-conscious—beautiful move- 
ments and attitudes, but not a really great actress. 
November 9, 1884 
Early dinner and to Lyceum for *‘Romeo and 
Juliet." Mary Anderson a great failure in it, and 
it is none of it to compare to Irving and Ellen 
Terry. Mrs. Stirling [as nurse] exaggerated and 
vulgar. Came away before end. 


In conversation Mary observed every- 
thing: 

W atMER Caste, September 3, 1881 

List of mistakes made by cultivated persons. 
1. Mrs. Leigh mistook the clarinet for the 
flageolet. Mr. Sanderson mentioned Portia as in 
“Julius Caesar."" The Beethoven 7th Symph. 
Allegretto first called Wagner and then Men- 
delssohn, and last not least Ly. Georgiana took 
the Harmonious Blacksmith for Schumann's! 
I mistook ‘‘damn with faint praise’’ for Shake- 
speare instead of Pope. . . . 

She gives us this picture of Charles 
Stuart Parnell on trial in the Pigott 
forgeries, from which he was to emerge 
in innocence and triumph—all of these 
virtues to be afterwards forgotten by her 
when adversity overthrew him: 

Lonpon, May 2, 1889 

Parnell’s coolness wonderful. He really ex- 
hibited all the fruits of the Spirit: love, peace, 
patience, gentleness, forbearance, long-suffering, 
meekaess. His personality takes hold of one, the 
refined, delicate face, illuminating smile, fire- 


darting eyes, slight tall figure. So done he some- 
times seemed almost fainting. 


But while Parnell was able to crush 
his enemies and dominate the House of 
Commons for a time, the Kitty O'Shea 
scandal broke out; and Gladstone, again 
in that arrogant superiority and un- 
pitying virtue of his religion, drove 
Parnell to destruction, and Mary com- 
placently writes: 

November 10, 1890 

. . . Awful blows in the papers, fina ul 
clouds, terrible accidents, railway and ships, 
shocking African atrocities worse and worse ana, 
last and most overwhelming of all, Parnell’s 
guilt in the O'Shea case. He and she undefended, 
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and he has lived this life of lies all these years. 
A heartbreaking revelation. ‘Blot out his 
name.” 


Andrew Carnegie comes across her 
life in this book: 


Lonpvon, August 1, 1882 
Lovely. Lady Reay drove me; had tea with 
Mount-Temples, meeting Mr. Ruskin; this was 
very delightful. “‘J. Inglesant,’’ ‘“The Vulture 
Maiden,’ and all sorts of things. He was being 
chaffed on his idiosyncrasies. Lds. Rosebery and 
Wolverton, Dr. Clark, and a delightful Mr. Car- 
negie, a Scotch American rolling in gold, dined. 
August 15, 1882 
The Prince of Wales brought his 2 boys here at 
2, nice creatures. We took them to the Cabinet 
Room, where the Council of War had just broken 
up. 30 Sunday teachers to tea, a great success. 
With Mama to see the Princess—she was charming 
and sent for the three girls . . . bright-looking 
and not stuck up. She kissed me. Mr. Carnegie 
sent me £1,000 for the College of Music! .. . 
May 22, 1884 
John Morley, Mr. [Andrew] Carnegie . . . to 
breakfast and a smooth-faced Noncomformist. 
However, they combined well and produced some 
capital talk on journalism, comparisons between 
England and America. 


In 1885 she was married to the 
Reverend Harry Drew, the rector of the 
church at Hawarden, and from that 
time her attendance upon her father’s 
career was naturally lessened. A daugh- 
ter was born to her, and then she was 
left a widow, and when Gladstone died, 
Queen Alexandra comforted her. 

The book is a fascinating panorama 
of a life lived at the side of the most 
prominent English statesman of his 
time; for while Disraeli was an abler 
and more brilliant man, Gladstone had 
a larger following, and enjoyed a longer 
hold on the great office of prime minis- 


” S. H.C. 


IS THIS TRUE? 

Plate sin with gold and the strong lance ot 
justice hurtless breaks. Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s 
straw doth pierce it. 

—SHAKESPEARE 


The citizen who devotes his energies wholly in 
private affairs, refusing to take part in public 
affairs, pluming himself on his wisdom in minding 
his own business, is blind to the fact that his own 
business is made possible by the prosperity of all. 

—HeErseErtT SPENCER 


ART AT COPENHAGEN 
H™=" Kinc SreBENECK, a devoted 


reader of the CarNeGieE MaGa- 
ZINE, has recently visited the Rump col- 
lection of modern French art at the 
States Museum of Art in Copenhagen, 
and sends the Magazine this descrip- 
tion of that gift. He says of it: 

‘J. Rump, an engineer of Copen- 
hagen, has initiated a scheme for keep- 
ing a public art gallery up to date. He 
says that the object of such a gallery is 
to bring the best new art from France 
or elsewhere to Denmark, so that the 
Danish public will learn to know these 
works while they are still relatively 
‘new, disputed, and stimulating.” What 
such a museum could do and how much 
influence the new art might have on the 
public is still conjectural; and he adds 
that it is much easier to create a suc- 
cessful business than a good art collec- 
tion. 

“Beginning in 1912 Mr. Rump ac- 
quired works by Matisse, Derain, 
Braque, Georg, Segonzac, Picasso, and 
others, which he presented to tne 
Danish Art Museum, not—as usually 
stipulated—to remain there forever, but 
to be exhibited for twenty-five years, 
and then at the discretion of the trustees 
of the institute to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds devoted to the purchase of ‘new, 
disputed, and stimulating’ works not 
then more than twenty-five years old. 
Some of his present treasures might in 
1950 be retained for the museum, but 
which particular ones they should be 
he did not dictate, realizing that ideas 
and tastes change from generation to 
generation and that those pictures 
which he would imagine might be the 
best to dispose of might in twenty-five 
years be regarded as the keystone of the 
arch.” 

While Mr. Rump was thus very 
specific in providing for a weeding out 
process, it is a practice in nearly all 
modern galleries to retire into oblivion 
those works which fail to stand the 
test of time. 
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ason, I marvel at you sometimes. 
Because, after the adventurous life 
you led with your hero friends in the 
ancient world, always fighting mon- 
sters, you can be content to dwell here 
in our Garden of Gold—with me—”’ 
Jason interrupted her. “‘I would be 
content to dwell with you anywhere, 
in any age, Penelope. And that’s that.” 
Penelope laughed. “‘But that’s 
not what I was fishing for. How 
do you stand it all in a prosaic age 
when there are no heroes and 
no dragons?”’ 
‘But there are heroes and 
there are dragons,”’ he said, 
“right here in Pittsburgh.”’ ; 
‘Tell me,’’ she challenged & 
him—‘‘tell me of one man i Bee 





a dragon.”’ & (ee 
“All right. That's easy. ie 
There are lots of men in 
Pittsburgh who are doing 
that. Look across the road. 
We can see it here from our 
Garden. Chancellor Bow- 
man is fighting the most 
dangerous and destructive 
dragon which can prey 
upon any community. 
Look at his Cathedral of 
Learning, rising up there 
with its majestic top 
touching the floor of 
Heaven. This dragon 
that he is fighting is 
called Ignorance. It 
lulls its victims to 
sleep and then destroys 
them. And when the 
Chancellor finishes his 
work, and that 
splendid 
building 
gleams 
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in Pittsburgh who is killing ae ee a 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 


with light—the light of electricity and 
the light of knowledge—the dragon 
will be overcome, his victims will be 
resuscitated, and it will lie down and 
perish.”’ 

‘Jason, were those monsters which 
you and your Argonauts encountered 
and slew—were they just allegorical 
monsters, like Chancellor Bowman's 

dragon?” 
‘*Precisely. Those fables which 
I have been telling you about 
were only a pictorial struc- 
ture of an idea. We have 
the same kind of men 
in the world today who 
made Greece and Rome— 

i and the British Empire— 
e and it’s all done by killing 
A | dragons. And America will 
ae be greater than all the 
others, but we need more 
Argonauts, because there are 
more monsters.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


Frederick H. Kennard, 
of Newton Center, Massa- 
chusetts, for many years a 
friend of W. E. Clyde 
Todd, curator of Orni- 
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rf Union, recently gave 


$500 toward the 1930 
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ity on the famous blue goose, its status, 
and its range; and his interest in Mr. 
Todd's findings in the Far North 
prompted this contribution. 

The judges of the 
Court of Com- 


Allegheny Coun- 
ty have contrib- 
uted a sum of 
money for the 
purchase of books 
to be placed in 
the Pennsylvania 
Room of the Car- 
negie Library as 
a memorial to 
one of their late 
colleagues on the bench, Thomas J. 
Ford. Each book so acquired will bear 
the name of Judge Ford on an appropri- 
ate memorial bookplate. 

A gift of $100 has 
been received 
from Childs 
Frick, of New 
York—his annual 
subscription to- 
ward the prog- 
ress of the Car- 
negie Museum. 
These annual 
contributions are 
most welcome; 
coming again and 
again as they do, 





Tuomas J. Forp 





Cuixps Frick 

they have a very heartening effect upon 

the institution, assuring it of the con- 

tinued faith and support of its patrons. 
Our readers will gratefully remember 

that upon the death of Herbert DuPuy 


his will provided for a bequest of 
$50,000, one half of which was willed 
to the Carnegie Institute and one half 
to the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
The Peoples- Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany, executors of Mr. DuPuy’s estate, 
have now paid these gifts in full, and 
the money has been invested with the 
expectation that the Institute sum will 
have a growth in interest which will 
make it worth $33,622.50 in 1936, when 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 


mon Pleas of 


will double it, making it worth $67,245; 
while the Tech sum will grow to 
$55,095 in 1946, when the Corporation 
will give two dollars for each one dol- 
lar contributed by our friends, making 
the sum worth $165,285—or a total 
value of Mr. DuPuy’s bequest in the 
settlement periods of $232,530. The 
trustees are greatly encouraged to learn 
from time to time that other friends are 
making similar provisions in their wills 
for the support and extension of the 
work of these institutions. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
PROGRESS 


HE thirtieth year of the Carnegie 

Library School brings it to full 
maturity under the most auspicious 
conditions. 

The transfer of the School to the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology prom- 
ises to bring every advantage of uni- 
versity connection, with none of the 
undesirable features. The Library 
School has been recognized by the ap- 
pointment of its director, Ralph Munn, 
to the executive board of Tech, and of 
its associate director, Miss Frances H. 
Kelly, to the Educational Senate. In 
every way the School is taking its 
rightful place in the official affairs of 
Tech, yet it is retaining the intimate 
touch of the small school. 

Library work is demanding more and 
better training, and the School is keep- 
ing pace with these professional re- 
quirements. Five years ago nearly one 
half of the class had completed less 
than three years of college study; today 
only two students have less than three 
vears. To admit them, the School 
turned away many college graduates, 
because of its policy of reserving two 
places each year for those conspicuously 
promising people who cannot meet the 
entrance requirements. With this more 
uniform basis of preparation, the 
School’s own instruction can, of course, 
be given much more effectively. 
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NEW PATRONS ART FUND PAINTINGS 


HROUGH the Patrons Art Fund the 
Carnegie Institute has just purchased 
two new paintings by American artists: 
‘At the Chestnut Root” by Arthur B. 
Davies, and “‘Joseph Woodwell’’ by 
Thomas Eakins. this makes twenty- 
five paintings which have been added 
to the permanent collection of the In- 
stitute from the Patrons Art Fund since 
it had its first establishment nine years 
ago. 

‘At the Chestnut Root’’ is a land- 
scape with nude figures, which repre- 
sents Arthur B. Davies not only ade- 
quately but at his best. The pervading 
tone is a deep brown with a light back- 
ground, against which the figures are 
arranged in a characteristic Davies way 
to give rhythm to the whole canvas. 
The painting is romantic, imaginative, 
and full of the artist’s marked accent of 
originality. 

Arthur B. Davies was born in Utica, 
New York, in 1862, and died in north- 
At the age of seven 


ern Italy in 1928. 
his drawings attracted the attention of 


Dwight Williams, who gave him his 
first lessons in art. In 1878 the Davies 
family moved to 
Chicago and young 
Davies accepted 

position as a book- 
keeper in a com- 
mercial house, which 
position he later re- 
signed to become a 
drafting civil engi- 
neer on a new rail- 
way in Mexico. In 
the churches in 
Mexico, according to 
his teacher and 
friend, Dwight Wil- 
liams, he saw for the 
first time paintings 
by Old Masters and 
this marked the turn- 
ing point in his life. 
The remainder of his 


JOSEPH WOODWELL 
By Tuomas Eakins 


career is very properly told in his paint- 
ings, prints, and tapestries. 

The Carnegie Institute may modestly 
claim a little niche in the career of Mr. 
Davies. In 1896 he had his first indi- 
vidual exhibition in New York and 
immediately thereafter he was invited 
to send two of his paintings to the First 
Carnegie International. In 1913, at the 
Seventeenth International, he was given 
an Honorable Mention, and at the 
Twenty-second International, in 1923, 
he was awarded First Prize. 

The painting by Thomas Eakins is 
signed in the lower right-hand corner, 

‘To my friend, Joseph R. Woodwell, 
Thomas Eakins, 1904."’ The subject and 
the inscription give it a value to the 
Carnegie Institute apart from its im- 
portance as an example of the work of 
one of America’s foremost painters. 


Joseph R. Woodwell was one of the 


original trustees of the Institute, and 
served as a member of the Fine Arts 
Committee from 1896 until his death 
in 1911. He was an artist of distinction 
and a friend of many of the artists of 
his day. He is represented in the perma- 
nent collection by 
two paintings, ‘The 
Gorge,’’ and ‘“‘Sand 
Dunes.’’ Mr. Wood- 
well was the father 
of Johanna K. W. 
Hailman, who has 
herself won a high 
place among Amer- 
ican painters. 

The painting 
shows the head and 
shoulders of Mr. 
Woodwell, done with 
the rugged honesty 
of Thomas Eakins. 
There is no attempt 
to embellish or 
glorify. It has all 
the marks of model- 
ing and sound struc- 
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AT THE CHESTNUT ROOT 
By Artuur B. Davies 


ture, straightforward statement of facts, 
splendid draftsmanship, and the aus- 
terity which mark the works of this 
painter. 


The story of Thomas Eakins is brief. 
He was born in Philadelphia in 1844, 
and died in his native city in 1916. He 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and later for three years in 
Paris under Gérome, Bonnat, and the 
sculptor, Dumont. His career in Phila- 
delphia was related by him in his own 
modest and simple way in a letter in 
which he wrote, “‘I have taught in life 
classes and lectured on anatomy con- 
tinuously since 1873. I have painted 
many pictures and done a little sculp- 
ture. For the public I believe my life 
is all in my work.” 

There is a pathetic note in the last 
sentence when read with the artist's 
Career in mind. There were but few in 
his day who recognized the gift of the 
unassuming and sham-hating Thomas 
Eakins. It was not until the false ro- 
mance and artificiality were taken out 
of art that the position of Thomas 


Eakins in American painting was recog- 
nized. 


The twenty-five paintings which have 
been purchased from the Patrons Art 
Fund in the last eight years make a very 
notable collection in themselves. The 
first painting secured through the Fund 
was very appropriately a canvas by 
Mary Cassatt, “Young Women Pick- 
ing Fruit.’’ Since that time such paint- 
ings have been added as “‘Borderland”’ 
by John C. Johansen, “Anne in White’’ 
by George Bellows, ‘‘Castilian Shep- 
herd”’ by Ignacio Zuloaga, ‘Portrait in 
Red’’ by Antonio Mancini, ‘‘The Poet, 
Roy Campbell’’ by Augustus John, 
Annie McGinley’’ by Rockwell Kent, 

‘Portrait of a Portuguese Gentleman’ 
by Charles W. Hawthorne, and “‘Still 
Life’’ by André Derain. 

The Patrons Art Fund owes its be- 
ginning to the inspiration of Willis 
F. McCook, who in 1922 offered to give 
the Institute $1,000 a year for ten years 
for the purchase of paintings and other 
works of art if nine others would match 
his gift and become patrons with him. 

Since that time the list has grown to 
twenty-one subscribers, giving the In- 
stitute a fund of $210,000 to increase its 
collections. 
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THE WORLD IN AN ART GALLERY 


By Exustz KAUFMAN 


The trustees of the Carnegie Institute exercise a great deal of thought and study in making the Car- 
negie Institute attractive in all its departments for the school children of Pittsburgh, and this duty is 
all the more pleasant from the fact that the halls of the Institute are thronged every day by several hun- 


dred children who come here from the public and parochial schools. 


Miss Kaufman, a senior student in 


the Fifth Avenue Junior High School, has written an article for the January Junior Red Cross Journal 


expressing the appreciation and understanding of these young people. 


The Carnecie MaGazine is glad 


to reprint this very clever interpretation of the Twenty-ninth International Exhibition of Paintings. 


Just imagine! A 
group of five 
girls visited two 
continents at the 
expense of two 
car checks and 
two hours. Pitts- 
burgh has a great 
advantage over 
the rest of the 


world for this 
trip, because it is 
the one and only 
city to hold this great and interesting 
International Exhibition of Paintings. 
Each room in the gallery represents a 


different country, so as we walk from 
room to room we enter different coun- 
tries—Great Britain, United States, 
Poland, Russia, Holland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and others. 

As we come into the first room, we 
enter sunshine. The room 
rings with laughter from 
the fishermen bidding fare- 
well to their wives on the 
shore. Their wives’ skirts, 
which fly around like the 
wings of beautiful butter- 
flies, have in them neat- 
ness and warm-looking 
colors. This fascinating 
country, as I believe you 
have already guessed, 
Italy. If you could os a 
picture of the view, you 
would see the dark out- 
lines of houses made of 
stucco against the beauti- 
ful and flaming sky. 


As if by magic we find ourselves in an 
altogether different kind of room. Here 
the figures look cold and steely, without 
the curving lines and blending colors of 
Italy. Instead, their lines are sharp and 
distinct and each portrait seems to pre- 
sent to you the figures of a stiff, yet 
stalwart and sturdy, German. In this 
strong and powerful country of Ger- 
many, we see before us science of design 
instead of the beautiful alluring curves 
which we meet in Italy and see again in 
Spain. 

We are now face to face with Spanish 
serenaders playing before the silent, 
shadowy house of some Spanish beauty, 
who listens from behind iron-barred 
windows. They nearly take your breath 
away when you hear their fast, twist- 
ing, gay tune. Just next, as if in har- 
mony with their tune, a Spanish dancer 
in a gorgeous shawl whirls away to the 
entrancing music of her native tango. 


THE VICTOR OF THE EASTER PARADE, BY JOSA UPRKA 
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SERENADING AT JACA, BY HERMENGILDO ANGLADA Y CAMARASA 


Close at hand is the art of the new 
republic of Czechoslovakia. The pic- 
turesque costumes of the peasants are 
beautiful in color and quaint in cut. 
Everywhere the peasants seem gay 
and happy. Just as in Europe Czecho- 
slovakia is close to Poland, so here in 
this room; in fact they share the same 
room. As you look, you are quite 
startled to see a large, crude, garish, 
and gaudy painting of the Crucifixion. 


Poland presents to you a country that 


is solemn, sad, religious, and seems 
poverty-stricken. At least half of the 
paintings on this side of the wall are 
on religious subjects. 

We feel that we are nearer home when 
we enter Great Britain. The scenes are 
typical. They give you a vivid picture 
of the kind of life the British people 
lead. By looking at the pictures we 
guess right away that they are fond of 
outdoor life, such as skating on the 
frozen rivers and hunting in the beauti- 
ful woods and forest of their island. As 
you look about the room your eyes 
catch the beautiful and distinct picture 
of a sleek dark horse, standing in front 
of Buckingham Palace. The soldier 
who is seated erect on this horse is 
dressed in a scarlet uniform with shining 
brass buttons. He is one of the famous 
Horse Guards of royalty. 

The room we enter next contains pic- 
tures painted by some noted French art- 
ists. These pictures present to us women 


with natural swinging curves, draped in 
long trailing robes of Parisian style. 
They not only give us an artistic im- 
pression, but one which seems quite 
natural. In one corner of the room we 
see a picture not at all like these allur- 
ing women, but a very patriotic picture, 
the picture of the burial of Marshal 
Foch. Here the flags of all nations are 
furled together in one corner, as the 
procession carries a brave and beloved 
leader to his final resting place. 

As the minutes pass by and we travel 
on, we finally find ourselves in the very 
heart of our homeland, the United 
States. Here are before us portraits of 
living people that are full of meaning 
and feeling. Then, there are pictures of 
some American landscapes. Here we see 
the quality of color more than quality of 
design or pattern. The colors seem to 
change slams our eyes. 

Now, let’s close our eyes and picture 
before us the beautiful trip we have 
taken for, as I have stated before, two 
car checks and two hours. Mr. Saint- 
Gaudens spent the whole year travel- 
ing through the world, selecting these 
different masterpieces made by different 
artists in different countries, just for the 
pleasure of giving his fellow citizens 
the opportunity of having this wonder- 
ful trip. The citizens of Pittsburgh 
should be thankful for this trip, which 
surely makes us realize the beauty of 
other countries besides our own. 
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THE EDITOR’S 
WINDOW _ ||| 


WAR AND PENSIONS 


I there any real patriotism in war 
when every army that has come home 
since Caesar's time has raided its coun- 
try’s treasury for pensions? 


MOONEY AND THE MINISTERS 


{ion Pittsburgh Press and all the other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers have 
for a long time propagated a nation- 
wide agitation for the pardon of Thomas 
Mooney, who is now undergoing life 
imprisonment in California on convic- 
tion for an atrocious crime against hu- 
man life. The Press has just reported 
that seventy-two ministers of Pitts- 
burgh have adopted a resolution de- 
claring Mooney innocent and demand- 
ing his immediate pardon. In their 
statement these clergymen say that the 
judge who tried the case, the prosecut- 
ing attorney, and the members of the 
jury who found him guilty have united 
in a declaration of his innocence. These 
statements are not true. Some of these 
individuals have permitted their names 
to be used in the appeal for a pardon, 
which is a very different thing. 

These industrious Scripps-Howard 
newspapers are persistently endeavoring 
to transform the Mooney case into a 
Sacco and Vanzetti affair, and in doing 
that they are, quite without justifica- 
tion, destroyi ing the popular respect for 
good order and the law. 

In this latest episode these ministerial 
gentlemen are plainly sacrificing their 
judgment to their emotions. . If they 


would only stop to think, they would 
know perfectly well that if there is any 
new evidence worthy of credence in 
Mooney’s behalf, the Governor of Cali- 
fornia and the pardon board of that 
State would be quick and glad to give it 
full value in their consideration of the 
case. Asa matter of fact, these authori- 
ties, together with the chief justice of 
California, have given their whole 
attention from time to time to every 
statement and to every document that 
has been submitted to them, with the 
absolute findings always that nothing 
has yet been put forward that does not 
bear the taint of perjury. 

If Mr. Mooney would acknowledge 
his guilt and express a sincere contri- 
tion of heart, the Editor of the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazinE would be rejoiced to 
sign a plea for his pardon. We bear no 
animosity against any man in misfor- 
tune. But unless that is done, the case 
must rest with the authorities of the 
State of California, in whose integrity 
all the people should have full confi- 
dence. Certainly any interference out- 
side California is an unwarranted im- 
pertinence. Why should Mooney be put 
above a thousand other prisoners w ho 
claim as he does, and with equal per- 
tinacity, that they have been framed? 

And it would be much more to the 
point if the worthy but misguided and 
agitated ministers of Pittsburgh, who 
have rushed into this case knowing 
only these partisan conclusions, would 
leave it where it belongs—that 1s, with 
the authorities who are responsible for 
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its determination, and direct their com- 
passion to our Pennsylvania prisons in 
the search for first-offense men, those 
not guilty of violent crimes, who have 
paid a sufficient penalty to society and 
who should perhaps be restored to their 
families a little in advance of the sen- 
tences which have been meted out to 
them. Mercy, like charity, should be- 
gin at home. 


OUR JEWISH BRETHREN 


<p CaRNEGIE MaGazine for Novem- 
ber printed an article on social and 
political prejudice against the Jews 
which has brought a great many letters 
of commendation from our readers, the 
most significant message coming from 
the chairman of the largest industrial 
corporation of its kind in the world. 
Our distinguished Gentile friend writes 
from his New York office in these 
words: 

I have just read your article in the CARNEGIE 
MaGazine on “‘The Anti-Jewish Pogrom in 
America,’’ and I want to thank you for the out- 
spoken manner in which you handled it. The 
right sort of Jew looks as good to me as any other 
man. We have just appointed a Jew to a high 
executive position in our company. There are 
good Jews and undesirable Jews. Let's give them 
all the same chance as we are willing to accord 
to other human beings. 

The question—if it be a question- 
will be happily solved so far as this 
community is concerned when Pitts- 
burgh takes the same ground of human 
justice which this great business leader 
has so sensibly demanded and so practi- 
cally occupied. 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


en Brianp, eloquent and pas- 
sionate in his advocacy of peace, is 
courageously persisting in his bold plan 
for the formation of the United States of 
Europe. It seems clear that no other 
plan will pacify the world. So long as 
the European nations, armed to the 
teeth, hold themselves in an attitude of 
Suspicion, there is the constant danger 
that some rash incident will cause an 
explosion. 


According to the records, the standing 
army in France totals 607,000; in Russia, 
565,000; Italy, 365,000; Britain, 345,000; 
in Poland, 255,000; Japan, 200,000; in 
Roumania, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the United States about 
130,000 each. But this is only half of 
the story. Apart from America, Britain, 
and Germany—all the "gene te powers 
have huge numbers of conscripts and 
trained reserves to the extent that all 
the nations combined could throw up- 
wards of 30,000,000 drilled soldiers 
into the field soon after mobilization. 

Mr. Briand urges two preliminary 
steps toward the accomplishment of his 
great ideal. The first one he describes 
as political simplification—the organi- 
zation of European diplomacy so as to 
diminish the chances of conflict. The 
second one is economic simplification 
the organization of the European mar- 
ket so as to abolish the struggles over 
tariffs and customs. 

It seems clear that Europe must adopt 
Mr. Briand’s federation plan in its 
ultimate fullness before her people can 
sleep in the security of peace. Let her 
organize the United States of Europe on 
the general plan of the United States of 
America, each nation retaining its 
national legislature for local adminis- 
tration. Then there would be a federal 
parliament of two houses, based on 
population, for the necessities of the 
general government, having the control 
of war and peace, the issue of money, 
and the fixing of customs duties with 
states outside the federation. All tariffs 
and all currencies within the federation 
would be abolished. In time one lan- 
guage would prevail. 

It looks like a dream, but dreams 
come true when there is an inspired 
power behind them. At the conclusion 
of the American Revolution in 1783 the 
prospects for a permanent union of the 
thirteen colonies appeared to be as 
evasive as is the culmination of Mr. 
Briand’s idea for a unified Europe, and 
John Fiske has published a fascinating 
book on the five years which intervened 
between the peace with England and 
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the adoption of the American Constitu- 
tion, with the significant title, ‘“The 
Most Critical Period in American His- 
tory,’ yet at the end of five years we 
had our Union. 

We hope that Mr. Briand will go on 
with his purpose. He is humanity's 
leader in the realm of the ideal. No man 
on earth could consecrate himself to a 
greater mission. And Tennyson clearly 
foresaw the success of such a noble 
enterprise when, in ‘Locksley Hall,” 
he called for the establishment of ‘‘the 
Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world.”’ 


FREE LECTURES 


Museum—lIn Lecture Hall 


Fesruary 22—‘‘The Local Amphibians and Rep- 
tiles,” by M. Graham Netting. 
2:15 P.M. 

“Iceland—Its Land and Its 
People,” by Donald B. Mac- 
Millan. 8:15 p.m. 

‘Wanderers of the Sea—Large and 
Small Marine Animals,’ by 
Robert T. Hance. 2:15 p.m. 

“Reminiscences of a Fossil Hunt- 
er,’’ by O. A. Peterson. 2:15 p.m. 
Among Some European Mu- 
seums, by Andrey Avinoff. 
8:15 P.M. 

‘‘Florida—Where the Tropics Be- 
gin,’ by O. E. Jennings. 2:15 p.m. 


Fepruary 26- 
Marcu 


Marcu 


Marcu 


Marcu 15 


SaTURDAY AFTERNOON CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 
In Lecture Hall 


‘Let's Go to the Zoo,’ by Marie 
Knauz. 2:15. 

Fepruary 28—‘‘Japan,”’ by W. J. Holland. 2:15. 

Marcu 7—‘‘Some Animals That Make Us 
Sick,’ by Paul R. Cutright. 2:15. 

‘*When Dragons Ruled the Earth,”’ 
by Emily A. Burke. 2:15. 


Fesruary 2] 


Marcu 14 


Tecu—In Carnegie Union 
18—"‘Stock Exchange 
and Operation,’ by J. Edward 
Meeker. 8:30 p.m. 
‘Economic Functions of the Stock 
Market,’’ by Mr. Meeker. 8:30 


P.M. 


FEBRUARY Organization 


Fesruary 19 


Dr. Hernrotn’s Lenten Lectures 


“Music and Jazz."’ 8:15 P.M. 
“Why Wagner Persists."’ 8:15 P.M. 
“The Cultural Value of Music.”’ 
8:15 P.M. 
‘‘Moussorgsky — Russia's Great 
Primitive Composer."’ 8:15 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 
Fepruary 2 
Marcu 


Marcu 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


SamueEt Harpen Cuurcn, President 


Georce F. Sueers, Auditor 

J. C. Jerrries, Assistant Auditor 
Wiriiam A. Morten, Assistant Treasurer 
Minnie C. Rankin, President's Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Homer Satnt-Gaupens, Director 

Epwarp Durr Batken, Acting Assistant Director 
Joun O'Connor Jr., Business Manager 
GvuILLAUME LEROLLE, European Representative 
Anne K. Sro_zensacn, Secretary 

Marcaret M. Leg, Director of Educational Work 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


Anprey Avinorr, Director 

W. J. Hottanp, Director Emeritus 

I. P. Totmacnorr, Curator of Inv ertebrate Paleon- 
tology 

O. E. Jennincs, Curator of Botany and Director 
of Public Education 

W. E. Ciype Topp, Curator of Ornithology 

O. A. Peterson, Curator of Fossil Mammals 

Artuur W. Henn, Curator of Ichthyology 

Huco Kaut, Curator of Entomology 

R. H. Santens, Chief Preparator in Zoology 

Sypney Prentice, Draughtsman 


CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL 


Cuartes Heinrota, Organist and Director of 
Music 
Roy B. Amsrosg, Manager 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 


Raven Munn, Director 

ApDaALINE BernstEIN, Head of Order Department 
Water I. Buttock, Adult Lending Department 
Mary E. Fosrer, Schools Department 

Rutn D. McCottoucu, Catalogue Department 
Artuur D. Scort, Printing and Binding Department 
Exva S. Smit, Boys and Girls Department 
Ettwoop H. McCxextanp, Technology Librarian 
IRENE STEWarT, Reference Librarian 

Martua V. Wirtn, Executive Secretary 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDINGS & GROUNDS 
Roy B. Amsrosge, Manager 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Tuomas S. Baker, President 

Wituam E. Mort, Director, College of Engi- 
neering 

Artuor C. Jewett, Director, College of Industries 

GLENDINNING Keesie, Chairman of Faculty, 
College of Fine Arts 

Cuarzes Watkins, Chairman of Faculty, Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 

R. M. Inric, Director, Division of General Studies 

Aan Bricat, Registrar 

Ravpx Munn, Director, Carnegie Library School 

Frances H. Kextiy, Associate Director 
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COMMITTEES+ 
1930-31 


MUSEUM COMMITTEE 


GeorGeE H. Crapp, Chairman 
Marcus AARON 
W. G. CiypE 
F. R. CoGsweLi 


James H. Locknart 
James R. MacraRLaNE 
M. J. Mutpowney 
C. B. CoNNELLEY Aucustus K. OLIVER 
Frank J. LANAHAN Joun B. Sempie 


Georce E. Suaw 


FINE ARTS COMMITTEE 


GeorGE E. Suaw, Chairman 
TayLtor ALLDERDICE Avpert C. LeHMan 
W. S. ARBUTHNOT James H. Lockuart 
R. B. MELLon 
Joun L. Porter 
A. Bryan WaLL 


Witi1am Watson SMITH 


GrorGce H. Capp 
WituiaM Frew 
Howarp Heinz 


COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Joun L. Porter, Chairman 
*Orro H. Kaun 
Cuarvtes H Kine 


F. R. CoGswEi 
Witt1aM Frew 


*E. M. Herr Frank J. LANAHAN 
Joun S. Herron James R. MacraRLANE 
*]. C. Hos WituraM S. Moorneap 
Roy A. Hunt Aucustus K. OLIVER 


*F. B. Jewerr *Cuares E. WItson 


(*Special members ) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Enoutsn, Chairman 


W. W. BrackBurN M. J. MuLpowney 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. Me tton, Chairman 
Howarp Heinz Roy A. Hunt 
Joun S. HERRON Joun L. Porter 


Joun L. Porter 


PENSION COMMITTEE 


W. S. Arsutunort, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE 
C. D. ARMsTRONG 


R. A. Franks 


GerorGeE J. KaMBacu 


MUSIC HALL COMMITTEE 


TaYLor ALLDERDICE, Chairman 
W. S. ARBUTHNOT WILLIAM Frew 


Georce W. Crawrorp Aucustus K. OLIVER 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY 
COMMITTEES}{ 


1930-31 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY 


Marcus Aaron, Chairman 
RosBert GARLAND Cuarues H. Kine 


GeorGeE J. KAMBACH WituraM S. MoorHeaD 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS 
AND GROUNDS 


Joun S. Herron, Chairman 
Rosert J. ALDERDICE W. G. CiypE 
W. W. Brackpurn C. B. CoNNELLEY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A. W. MeEtton, Chairman 
WititramM Watson Smitn’ Roy A. Hunt 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


W. Y. Encutsu, Chairman 


W. W. BracksurNn M. J. MutpowNneEy 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


S. H. Cuurcu Georce H. Crapp 


Georce E. SHaw 
A. W. MELLON W. S. ARBUTHNOT 
Avucustus K. OLIVER TaYLor ALLDERDICE 
Rosert GARLAND 


Roy A. Hunt 


Marcus AARON 
Joun S. Herron 


+The President, S. H. Cuurcn, is ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
WHO'S WHO 


Under the Charters the same Trustees serve both 
the Carnegie Institute and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and eighteen of them (starred) are also 
rrustees of the Carnegie Library. 


SaMUEL Harpen Cuurcn, President 
Joun L. Porter, Vice President 
Auaustus K. Oniver, Secretar) 

Roy A. Hunt, Treasurer 


*Marcus AARON 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Board of Public Education. 
Library School, Advisory. 

*RoBERT J. ALDERDICE 
City Father. Pension, Buildings and Grounds. 

TayLor ALLDERDICE 
Lehigh. Board of Public Education. 
Hall, Advisory. 

Witson S. ARBUTHNOT’ 
Princeton. President Arbuthnot-Stephenson Com- 
pany. Trustee of Princeton. Art, Pension, Music 
Hall, Advisory. 

Cuarwes D. ARMSTRONG 
President Armstrong Cork Company. 

*W.W. BLrackBuRN 
Retired Vice President Carnegie Steel Company. 
Auditing, Buildings and Grounds. 

Josepn BurrinGTON 
Trinity. Judge United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

*S. H. Cuurcu 
Director Pennsylvania Railroad 
panies, Blaw-Knox Company. 
Cor poration of New York. 

GeorGE H. Crapp 
University of Pittsburgh. President Board of 
Trustees University of Pittsburgh. Museum, 
Art, Advisory. 

*WittiaM G. CLype 
Retired President Carnegie Steel Company. 
seum, Buildings and Grounds. 


President Pittsburgh 
Museum, Library, 


irt, Music 


Pension. 


Western Com- 
Trustee Carnegie 


Mz- 


FREDERICK R. CoGsweLi 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Director Traffic 
Promotion Pittsburgh Railways Company. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 

*CiirrorD B. CONNELLEY 
University of Pittsburgh. City Father. Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marine Manufacturing Suppl) 
Company. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 

*GeorGe W. CrawFrorpD 
Chairman Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion. Music Hall. 

*W. Y. ENGLIisH 


City Father. Auditing. 


Ropert A. Franks 
Vice President and Treasurer Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Pension. 

WILL1AM Frew 
Yale. Hill, Wright and Frew. Art, 
Music Hall. 


Tech, 


*RoBerRT GARLAND 
City Father. Father of Daylight Saving. Presi- 
dent and Treasurer Garland Manufacturing 
Company. Library, Library School. 

Howarp HEInz 
Yale. President The H. J. Heinz Company. 
Chez le cinquant-sept de choses diverses. Director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Art, Finance. 

*Jonn S. HERRON 
President of all the other Patres Conscripti. Tech, 
Finance, Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 

*Roy A. Hunt 
Yale. President Aluminum Company of America. 
Tech, Finance, Advisory. 

*GeorGE J. KAMBACH 
University of Pittsburgh. 
Chess. City Father. 
School. 

*Cuarves H. KLINE 
Pennsylvania. Mayor of 
Library, Library School. 

*Frank J]. LANAHAN 
President Fort Pitt Malleable Iron Company. 
Friend of Tech athletics. Tech, Museum. 

Apert C,. LEHMAN 
Harvard. President 
Art. 

James H. LockHart 
Princeton. Vice President Lockhart Iron and 
Steel Company. Art, Museum. 

James R. MacraRLANE 
Princeton. Judge Court of Common Pleas. Mu- 
seum, Tech. 

*AnpREwW W. MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. Secretary of the United 
States Treasury—Uncle Sam's Rock of Gibraltar. 
Advisory, Finance. Pittsburgh's first citizen. 

RicHarpD Beatty MELLON 
University of Pittsburgh. President Mellon 
National Bank. Director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company. Art. 

*WittiaM S. MoorHEAD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead and Knox. Tech, Library, Library 
School. 

*M. J. MuLDOowNEY 
City Father. Museum, Auditing. 

Aucustus K. OLIvEeR 
Yale. Assistant Vice President Union Trust 
Company. President Board of Trustees Shady- 
side Academy. Tech, Museum, Music Hall, 
Advisory. 

Joun L. Porter 
Allegheny. President Union Storage Company. 
Tech, Art, Finance, Advisory. 

Joun B. SempLe 
Lehigh. Museum. 

Georc_E E. Suaw 
Michigan. Reed, Smith, Shaw and McClay. 
Art, Museum, Music Hall, Advisory 

*Witt1aM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan, Scott and Gordon. 
Art, Finance. 

A. Bryan WALL 
Artist. Art. 


Kambach, Forsyth and 


Pension, Library, Library 
Pittsburgh. 


T ech > 


Blaw-Knox 


Company. 
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